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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Evolution of the Idea of God: An Inquiry into the Origins of Religion. 
By Grant Allen. New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1897. — pp. 
ix, 447. 

That Mr. Allen has a knack for luminous description and striking gen- 
eralization is evident on every page of this interesting book. His multi- 
tudinous facts — the collection of many years of reading and observation — 
never usurp the place of command, but are themselves marshalled with 
military precision. The problem, too, is still an interesting one, whether 
religion originates in animism or in the belief in ghosts. Mr. Allen desires 
to reconcile the two views, though his leaning to the ghost theory amounts, 
as he says, to the hope that he has rehabilitated Euhemerism. He insists 
that nature-worship of all kinds is a secondary and derived phenomenon, 
and that mythology is not a primary fact of religion at all, but mere 
theory, invented for purposes of explanation. Such a view necessitates, of 
course, a conception of religion in which ethical and even intellectual ele- 
ments have no place. Religion is taken to be solely a matter of custom 
and practice — acts of deference paid to the persons of the dead (p. 24), 
whether in simple ancestor-worship, or in the etherialized worship of Chris- 
tianity. The ethics, the sentiment, the humanitarianism characteristic of 
modern conceptions of religion ' ' have nothing on earth to do with religion 
proper " (p. 40). In other words, the rational and ethical content usually 
included in the idea of God, is here excluded by definition. Hence, what 
lies before us is an account of some primitive customs of worship, and an 
attempt to trace a genetic connection between them and developed wor- 
ships, especially the Jewish and the Christian. 

Mr. Allen dissents from Mr. Spencer by admitting that some gods may 
not be deified men. It seems to him that after the idea of godhead be- 
came fixed it was possible to frame new gods from abstract conceptions or 
natural objects. Nevertheless, the primary source of all is the burial cus- 
toms of primitive peoples. Cremation first suggested the immortality of 
the soul. All the paraphernalia of worship, including temples, idols, 
sacred trees and wells, priesthoods, sacrifices, etc., take their origin from 
the various articles, persons, and rites made sacred through association with 
the grave and its occupant. Jahweh was originally a stone marking the 
grave of some ancestor of the Hebrews, and later a phallic emblem signi- 
fying that the object of worship was a god of increase. In a similar way, 
burial stones in Egypt became shafts, signifying a ray of sunlight. Partly 
by absorption of other gods, partly through Jahweh' s 'jealousy,' and 
finally through the patriotic reaction provoked by the aggressions of the 
Assyrians, Jahweh became not only the supreme God, but also the only 
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God. In this way arose, first, polytheism and then monotheism. The 
special features of Christianity are accounted for as only ' ' a resume or 
idealized embodiment of all the chief conceptions already common to the 
main cults of Mediterranean civilization" (p. 227). The humanity of God is 
readily explained : ' ' The god was the dead king, and the king was the 
living god" (p. 227). Then, there were possessions, incarnations, and the 
sacrifice of the living god or of his representative in order to replenish the 
life of the dead one, or to propitiate him. Furthermore — and this the 
author regards as one of his most important original discoveries — the genesis 
of most developed religions owes much to the deliberate manufacture of 
gods by killing. A human being is buried alive under the foundations of 
a house, a bridge, or a city's walls, in order to become a protecting 
divinity. Cultivation of the soil was suggested by the germination of seeds 
offered at a new made grave ; in order to extend the cultivated area, hu- 
man victims, regarded as also divine, were slain and more seeds planted 
with their bodies ; thus arose the various corn-gods. The legends con- 
cerning the Christ are ' ' mainly constructed out of the details of such god- 
making sacrifices" (p. 285). The Lord's supper reflects the honorific eating 
of the dead, that is, religious cannibalism. Christianity, moreover, has de- 
generated from the pure monotheism of later Jewish worship by introduc- 
ing two new major divinities, and a crowd of minor divinities called saints. 

Much that is essential to a discussion of the nature of religion, as indicated 
by its origins, will be missed in this argument. The omission of all men- 
tion of the Vedic and Persian religions, for instance, can hardly be de- 
fended on the ground that they are not primitive, for the author admits 
that "no religion as we now know it is by any means primitive" (p. 321). 
It is highly improbable that these religions would fail to throw important 
light on the origins of religion in genera}. Again, the tendencies to 
monotheism outside the Hebrew religion would have received fuller recog- 
nition, no doubt, if only the determination had not been made to exclude 
all logical elements from the idea of God. Buddhism is barely named, 
though in its history we directly behold, as in few other instances, the very 
inner forces that go to the making of a great religion. That the point of 
view forbids the recognition of such inner forces is unfortunate. Surely 
psychology and philosophy have something indispensable to say about the 
evolution of the idea that comprises both the logical and the ethical ideas 
of humanity. 

The conception of evolution here employed is popular rather than critical. 
Of laws of religious development very little is said. The rise of monotheism, 
for example, is attributed to a set of mere historical accidents in an obscure 
tribe in Syria. Of the laws of the interaction between ethics and religion, 
there is not a word. Analogy is somewhat overworked in places in the 
effort to pile up evidence for the author' s views. That Jesus is represented 
as using a number of parables drawn from agriculture, hardly increases the 
evidence that the Christ-story is derived from corn-god legends (p. 387). 
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Other examples of weak analogy will follow in what is about to be said of 
the treatment accorded Christian institutions. Even more serious than the 
over-valuation of evidence, however, is the oft-exposed fallacy, fundamental 
to the entire argument, that the earliest and simplest phenomenon of any 
class contains the complete substance or explanation of every member of 
that class. It is in Polynesia, for instance, that "we usually stand nearest 
to the very core of religion' ' (p. 249) ; anything not found in Polynesia must, 
of course, be something other than religion. The ghost-theory is a theory 
of the basis of religion (p. 139), rather than as to what was the first stage of 
religion. The question is asked : ' ' Can we trace the origin of the Deity 
of Christendom till we find him at last in a forgotten Semitic ghost of the 
earliest period ?' ' (p. 1 54). As well might one ask : Can we trace the origin 
of man till we find him in an obscure protozoon ? If one insists upon 
committing the favorite fallacy of the Middle Ages (cf. p. 408), it seems a 
pity that, instead of drawing definitions from what is nearest ourselves and 
necessarily used as a guide in all our investigation of the remote, one should 
invert the process by drawing definitions from what is most problematical 
and least open to direct observation. 

It is only natural, indeed logical rigor requires it, that some violence 
should be done to facts in the effort to compress them into a formula thus 
derived. Thus, to prove that Christian houses of worship are nothing but 
transformed burial places, reference is made to the analogy between the 
cruciform church and alley-crossings in the catacombs, and especially 
to the preservation of the relics of saints in churches. But this ignores 
two facts : (1) that the earliest meeting-places of Christian worshippers 
were not the catacombs, but private houses, work-shops, and the like ; 
(2) that a considerable proportion of Christians do not worship in cruciform 
churches, or adore relics. The method of disposing of difficulties grow- 
ing out of the usages of Protestants is to deny that Protestantism is real 
Christianity (p. 4 1 1 ). Great is the power of definition ! Yet the arbitrariness 
of this procedure is more than matched at other points. The devotion of 
Christian martyrs, it is said, "is essentially similar to the self-immolation 
of the artificial gods, ... for Christianity is only nominally a monothe- 
istic religion, and the saints and martyrs form in it practically a secondary or 
minor rank of deities " (p. 271). If it be objected that the martyrs them- 
selves and those who reverence their relics know of no such thing, and 
that the worship offered to saints differs entirely in its intention from that 
offered to God, the rejoinder is ready: "Technical distinctions like these 
are always a part of the artificial theology of scholastic priesthoods ;" they 
are merely " fanciful lumber " (p. 403). In other words, the results of an 
empirical study of what is near at hand are set aside, because they seem to 
contradict a theory based on remote, obscure, and somewhat disputable 
facts. The climax of arbitrariness is the treatment of history which, in 
spite of the proposed rehabilitation of Euhemerism, puts David (p. 6), Christ 
(pp. 378, 388), Peter (p. 421) and Paul (p. 387) into the convenient category 
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of probable or possible fictions. The Gospels are discredited by being attrib- 
uted to a period vaguely designated as "long after" the events that they 
profess to describe (p. 398). Jahweh, as the Christian God, the Father, is, 
according to convenience, either "the local and national deity of the Jewish 
people" (p. 5), or "a single supreme God, the creator and upholder of all 
things" (p. 14). Finally, hearsay science plays its oracular part: "We 
now know that consciousness is a function of the brain. . . . We also 
know that consciousness ceases altogether at death " (p. 46). 

This criticism of the method of the book detracts nothing from the value 
of the facts which it collects together. When these facts are supplemented by 
others drawn from other fields, they will be capable of playing an important 
part in the construction of a theory of the origins of religion. But we shall 
never understand the origin of religion by studying merely its primitive 
forms. Not only are we unable to observe any such primitive form, but 
even if we were, we should have to interpret it by the outcome of religious 
evolution as we find this in ourselves and about ourselves. 

George A. Coe. 
Northwestern University. 

Psychology of the Moral Self. By B. Bosanquet. New York, The Mac- 

millan Company, 1897. — pp. vi, 132. 

This is a timely and well-executed piece of work. In the form of some 
ten short, luminous lectures it applies the results of the best ' English ' 
and ' foreign ' psychology of to-day to the problems of ethical science. 
While for this reason a ' modern ' book, it is also for other reasons a 
classical book. The difficulties that are partly solved by this fresh psy- 
chology are precisely those in which the ethical student ought to feel in- 
terested. And the question of how the traditional and current philosophy 
is affected by the accredited facts of psycho-physical science, is also dealt 
with. 

Psychology is defined as the science of "physical events," of the 
"facts experienced within a soul;" as the theory of "everything that 
goes to make up " the world of the ' soul.' Mr. Bosanquet goes as far as 
any recent psychologist (Professor Titchener, e.g. , in his Outline) could 
wish in the way of distrust and avoidance of any initial hypothesis or as- 
sumption about the nature or activity of the self. The self, the moral 
self, is for him built up out of " presentative " elements, and the " mere 
mass of feeling which is the undeveloped soul." The soul is " not a ready- 
made machine ' ' working on a certain material, but a growth of material 
more like a process of crystallization, the material moulding itself accord- 
ing to its own affinities and cohesions. (It is really just this 'moulding' 
that, e.g., Kiilpe and Titchener describe in their psychologies.) The 
"operative content," the "actual being" of the soul, "comes from the 
environment." Man's environment, however, it must be remembered, is 
spiritual, according to true philosophy and to evolutionary science. It 



